GANDHI AND iNtUAtf CIVILIZATION
fore the door of a defaulting debtor and to besiege his
house; .this practice is inherited from the border zones of
the Indo-European world, for it is found, similarly codified,
among the Celts, and has produced in contemporary Ireland
effects parallel to those observed in India.
And non-violence? Non-violence is a cardinal point in
the ethical doctrine of the Jamas, where it has assumed
the naive forms with which we are familiar. But although
less apparent, it is the basis of Buddhist teaching, and
Brahminisrn is by no means foreign to it. The term
ahimsa appears as early as the Chandogya Upanishad and,
with mortification, charity and uprightness, is one of the
four cardinal virtues which Gandhi would not deny. The
motive recurs again and again; the laws of Manu, for in-
stance, forbid the Brahmin to practise agriculture because
ploughing, harvesting and threshing constitute 'pramrita',
that is, according to the traditional explanation, die means
of destroying the animalcules living in the soil or in plants.
The Hindu's regard for life is well-known.
India, it is said, is steeped in religiosity, and it is true.
But religion, a concept that can be defined by no one word,
is co-extensive in that country with the whole of human
activities; the term dharma embraces moral attitudes,
human justice, merit, rights and duties. There is no
baknce between immanence and transcendence, between
the supreme (but impersonal) god and the personal (but
polymorphous, subject to karman, non-autonomous) divi-
nity.
The .piety of Indians is immense, spectacular, but it is
canalized in almost immutable customs. There are rites,
not dogmas, -speculation, but little theology. Early
Buddhism consists of definite religious forms, but it i& an
atheistic faith.which retains inferior 'gods* and rejects the
substance; it appears in the agnosticism of certain Upa-
nishads, in the syncretism of the Gita, the impetsonalism of
the Advaita.
In short, Gandhi is a true Indian when he expounds the
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